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The Government 0} Maine: Its History and Administration. By 
William MacDonald. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1902. — ix, 263 pp. 

The Government 0} Minnesota: Its History and Administration. 
By Frank L. McVey. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. 
— xi, 236 pp. 

The two books before us belong to a lengthening series upon state and 
local government in the more important commonwealths, under the 
editorship of Professor Evans of Tufts College. The general plan of 
both is the same. There are chapters upon the early history of the 
colony or territory, the growth and development of the state, its present 
political organization and administration, local government, nomina- 
tions and elections, judicial administration, education, protection of the 
lives, property and well-being of the citizens, and state and local finance, 
followed by appendices containing the most important documents and 
data relating to the subjects discussed. The series is evidently intended 
for use in secondary schools and colleges. The main principles and 
facts are briefly stated, and there is no attempt to overburden the work 
with multitudinous details. 

A perusal of the two books by Professors MacDonald and McVey 
suggests many contrasts. Maine is among the oldest, Minnesota among 
the youngest of commonwealths. The political institutions of the former 
are largely of English origin, subject to certain modifications which eco- 
nomic and political development have rendered necessary. The customs 
and conservatism of New England are clearly reflected, and experiments 
in legislation have not been frequent. Where new conditions have com- 
pelled modification, it has been made slowly, reluctantly and in moderate 
degree. 

Minnesota is New England, but not in the same sense that Maine is 
England. Its people have not been bound so closely by custom and 
tradition. They have inherited many of their political ideas from the 
Northeast, but the modifications have been many and often vital. The 
optimistic, democratic, vigorous life of the Northwest has manifested 
itself in the political institutions and governmental forms of the new 
territory. Further, the government of Minnesota more nearly represents 
current political thought and modern tendencies. 

Illustrations are numerous. Maine is among the last to retain the 
council as an advisory body to the governor. In most instances, it has 
been either dropped or combined with one house in a bicameral legisla- 
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ture. Minnesota never adopted this fifth wheel. In Maine the town 
is by far the most important local subdivision; in Minnesota, it shares 
its prerogatives with the county, the functions of which are very much 
broader than in New England. The town meeting obtains in both states, 
having been brought west by the early settlers and incorporated as a 
vital part in their democratic local government. But the Minnesota 
township is in a sense an artificial area, carved out by the government 
surveyor with mathematical precision irrespective of topographical con- 
ditions or economic development, whereas in Maine the town generally 
followed, both in course of time and in character, the settlement and 
industrial growth of the various localities. 

Minnesota, further, is free from many of the anomalies which still 
persist in Maine. For example, the municipal officers of the latter state 
"are required to perambulate the boundaries" once in five or ten years, 
which reminds one of the English practice, more common formerly than 
at present, of performing the same duty amid the huzzahs of the popu- 
lace, attracted thither by the promise of a bun and a shilling to each child. 

That the government of Minnesota is more directly in touch with 
modern political thought is shown by the methods of incorporating cities. 
The Minnesota constitution forbids special legislation, dividing the 
cities into four classes according to population. For each class a general 
act of incorporation has been passed by the legislature. In Maine, each 
city has a separate charter and "no two city charters are quite the same." 
The state legislature may amend a charter or repeal it entirely, without let 
or hindrance. But curiously enough, in each state there is provision for 
the drafting of charters by the cities themselves. The Maine custom 
ordains that the city shall draft a charter, present it to the legislature, 
which shall not amend it except in minor points, and then submit it for 
adoption or rejection to popular vote (MacDonald, p. 63). In Minne- 
sota, amendments to the constitution adopted in 1896 and 1898 provide 
that any city or village "may frame a charter for its own government as 
a city consistent with and subject to the laws of this state" (section 36). 

With so much to commend in the plan and execution of the two 
books before us, one may easily pardon the few errors of fact and judg- 
ment which have inevitably crept in. Many readers will wish for more 
complete data on certain points than are presented, but generally the 
perspective is excellent, and the most important facts both in law and 
in practice are set forth with clearness and exactness. A more compre- 
hensive and critical analysis, however desirable, would fail to produce 
books suited to the purpose for which these are intended. 

Milo R. Maltbie. 

New York City. 



